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A STILL-LIFE OF BRILLIANCE AND SPLENDOUR: “ NATURE MORTE 


Although the flower studies of Henri Fantin-Latour (1836-1904) are plentiful 
and appear frequently in galleries and sale-rooms, it is a rare moment when 
a canvas of this splendour and size comes to light (28} by 23} ins.). It recently 
fetched the world record auction price for the artist of £15,000. Unlike his more 
celebrated contemporaries, Fantin-Latour did not make his name for originality, 
nor did he possess revolutionary theories about his art; the result is that when 
looking at his paintings one is tempted to forget that he was an exact con- 
temporary of the Impressionists, being two years younger than Manet and 
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{VEC UN POT D°AZALEES BLANCHES,” BY FANTIN-LATOUR. 


eight years older than Monet. Yet while keeping apart from the bitterly-fought 
struggles of the day, Fantin-Latour won for himself the admiration of many 
members of both opposing camps. His flower-pieces are now among the most 
beloved paintings of the last century: utterly distinctive in style, warm in 
colour, brilliant in draughtsmanship and serenely peaceful in atmosphere, 
they may be counted among the final masterpieces of a dying era, an era that 
was already succumbing to revolutionary ideas about light and colour. The 
violent challenges of ‘‘ modern art ’’ were already on the horizon. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the William Hallsborough Gallery, Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1. 
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THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE CELEBRATED HALLEY’S COMET 
DEPICTED BY A PAINTER OF THE TIME, SAMUEL SCOTT. 
EVIDENCE FOR THE COMET EXISTS AS EARLY AS 240 B.C. 


N the year 1759 Halley’s comet was clearly visible in the night sky, with 
its fiery tail stretching out behind it. In many parts of the world people 
stood outside in the darkness and watched the great comet with awe and 
excitement. Just such a scene has been captured by the English artist Samuel 
Scott (1703-1772) in his ‘‘ The Reappearance of Halley’s Comet in 1759.’’ 
Fifty-five years previously Halley had become the first astronomer to establish 
the fact that a comet made periodical returns, and calculated the elliptical 
orbit of the comet which bears his name. These calculations were verified 
by the comet’s reappearance in the years 1759, 1835 and 1910. Halley’s comet 
is one of nine which belong to the family of the planet Neptune. It has been 
traced back to the year 240 B.C., and except in the year 163 B.C. every return 
has been identified with a comet actually observed at the time. It is mentioned 
both by the Chinese and by Aristotle, while its appearance in A.D. 1066 is 
recorded in a section of the Bayeux tapestry. (Oil on canvas: 32} by 44 ins.) 
Reproduced by courtesy of M. Bernard Esq., 21, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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A ROYAL ENGLISH CUP AND CROWN: TWO OUTSTANDING PIECES AT MUNICH. 
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THE CROWN OF AN ENGLISH QUEEN: THE FINELY-CHASED WORK OF ART STUDDED WITH DIAMONDS AND PEARLS, BROUGHT TO HEIDELBERG BY PRINCESS BLANCA, DAUGHTER OF HENRY IV, 
FOR HER MARRIAGE TO LUDWIG III, PRINCE ELECTOR OF THE PALATINATE. 


R. HERBERT ERUN- 

NER, Curator of the 
Residenz Museum, Munich, 
writes of these outstanding 
works of art—of English 
origin—which are now on 
exhibition at the museum :— 
‘* The Treasure Chamber of 
the House of Wittelsbach, 
which reigned in Bavaria 
from 1190 to 1918, is the 
showpiece of the Residenz 
(Royal Palace) at Munich. 
Its founder, Duke 
Albrecht V, who by a Deed 
of Foundation in 1565 
decreed that his Treasure 
should always remain in 
the Residenz, at the same 
time initiated the collec- 
tions of Bavaria which were 
not opened to the public 
until the 19th century. The 
Treasure Chamber contains 
precious works of the gold- 
smith’s and stonecutter’s 
art, from the time of the 
Carolingians to the time of 
Napoleon, comprising 
approximately 1000 items. 
The Residenz itself, which 
has been expanding steadily 
since 1384 (the most im- 
portant parts date from 
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1560-1600) and which was A CRYSTAL CUP MOUNTED IN GOLD WHICH ONCE BELONGED TO HENRY VIII: A WONDERFUL EXAMPLE OF THE ART 
OF HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER APPLIED TO ORIGINAL VENETIAN WORK. 


completed only in the 19th 
century, suffered consider- 
able damage during the last war. The first stage of reconstruction has now 
been terminated by completion of fifty museum rooms. The history of this 
princely Treasure Chamber, the entire contents of which have been preserved, 
is a journey through centuries of patronage, of the arts, of the zeal of the 
collector, but also of wars, times of stress and confusion. The two works of 
art illustrated, both of which are of English origin, constitute, together with 
one specimen of the Order of the Garter, the only pieces which have found their 


way from England to the 
Bavarian Treasure Cham- 
ber. There is first of all the 
crown of an English Queen 
of the 14th century. We 
do not know for whom it 
was made or who wore it. 
We only know that this 
crown was described in 
1399 in English inventories 
as an ‘older jewel’ and 
that Princess Blanca, the 
daughter of Henry IV, 
brought it with her in 1402 
to Heidelberg on her mar- 
riage to Ludwig III, the 
Prince Elector of the Pala- 
tinate. A circle of twelve 
gold roses in tracery work 
with coloured enamel holds 
six large and six small 
golden lilies. The rich and 
colourful setting of jewels 
produces a harmony of 
three colours: blue 
(sapphires), white (pearls) 
and red (rubies). The other 
piece is a crystal cup 
mounted in gold. The body 
of gold Venetian work o 
1330-40, came into tl 
| possession of King Hen: 
VIII of England, who had 
4 the rich gold mounting, 
the cover, foot and handle 
designed about 1540 by 
his court painter, Hans 
Holbein. A profusion of grotesque masks, birds, fabulous creatures, fruit 
and flower ornaments—the whole of coloured enamel and enriched by Latin 
mottoes—are entwined with one another. Until 1649 this precious cup was 
in the upper jewel room of the Tower of London. Then it was sold to 
Amsterdam. In 1678 the Dutchman, Willem Kalf, painted it surrounded by 
a still-life of fruit. In 1711 we find it among the treasures of the Wittelsbachs, 
first in Diisseldorf and from the end of the 18th century in Munich.’’ 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Residenz Museum, Munich. 











YESTERDAY'S DESERT—TO-MORROW’'S FOREST: A VIEW OF DUNE LAND IN LIBYA IN WHICH THE 


DRIFTING SAND HAS BEEN FIXED WITH CROSSING LINES OF GRASS. 





THE EDGE OF A FIXED AREA. EACH SEEDLING TREE IS REGISTERED AND ITS PROGRESS TENDED 


AND RECORDED. THE GRASS SUPPLIES NECESSARY PROTECTION FOR A YEAR. 
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PART OF THE TREE NURSERY AT HASHAN, WHERE 1,250,000 SEEDLING TREES ARE GROWN. 
ANOTHER LIBYAN NURSERY GROWS ABOUT 3,000,000 SEEDLINGS. 
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INTO EACH SQUARE OF PROTECTION FORMED BY THE CROSSING LINES OF GRASS A TREE 


SEEDLING—-USUALLY ACACIA OR EUCALYPTUS—IS PLANTED. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN A SEMI-DESERT LAND: A LARGE PLANTATION OF OLIVE TREES 
SET OUT IN QUINCUNX FORMATION IN THE ROMAN FASHION—FROM THE AIR. 





A NURSERY CLOSE-UP: TINY TREE SEEDLINGS PLANTED IN EMPTY BEER-CANS, WHICH SERVE 
AS POTS AND ARE A BY-PRODUCT OF U.S. AND BRITISH SERVICE MESSES. 


DESERT RECLAMATION IN LIBYA: HOW GRASS FIXES THE DUNES AND MAKES POSSIBLE THE GROWTH OF TREES. 


Land reclamation is one of the most fascinating, blameless and essential of 
man’s occupations; and whatever the natural enemy to be defeated—sea, 
wind, sand, swamp, aridity or salinity——the first problem is usually the same: 
getting something or anything to grow. The green plant is always the best 
first cultivator; its leaves make food from sunlight and use whatever rain or 
dew is available; its roots, given half a chance, search down to the water- 
table and tap the hidden springs; even after death its roots and leaves make 
humus and the condition of fertility; and when small plants achieve the status 
of trees, or are succeeded by them, they can begin to alter climates and cause 
rain to fall and—even more important—to be absorbed and retained for further 





use. In our issue of November 1 last year we described a land reclamation 
project in Holland; here we show pictures of land reclamation and afforestation 
in the kingdom of Libya, the colour photographs being taken in dune areas 
in Tripolitania. Widely different though the climates are, the problem is the 
same—to hold an area of shifting sand still—and the method is the same 
to plant lines of grass capable of growing in sand in a criss-cross forming an 
infinite number of sheltered squares. In the centre of each square, a drought- 
tolerant tree seedling, usually acacia or eucalyptus, is planted. If there is some 
degree of water a foot below the surface, a year of protection is all the seedling 
requires and the infant forest comes into being. 


